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Editorial 

In  the  World,  but  not  of  the  World 

During  many  Quarterly  and  Yearly  Meetings,  Leni  Skarin  and 
I had  an  on-going  discussion  that  was  based  on  the  idea  of  being 
"in  the  world,  yet  not  of  the  world."*  We  felt  that  this  phrase 
applied  to  some  of  our  struggles  in  raising  our  children  (now  all 
teenagers).  While  our  environments  were  somewhat  different — 
she  lived  in  a small  city  in  Eastern  Washington  (Yakima),  and  I 
lived  in  a suburb  of  Seattle  (Redmond)  — they  were  still  very 
similar.  We  both  lived  in  middle  class,  upwardly  mobile  neigh- 
borhoods; in  other  words,  the  suburbs.  Yet  we  were  doing  our  best 
to  raise  our  children  as  Quakers,  with  Quaker  testimonies  such  as 
honesty,  simplicity,  and  seeing  good  in  everyone.  Many  times  our 
environment  and  our  values  seemed  to  conflict. 

Time  will  tell  if  the  Quaker  presence  in  our  lives  has  influenced 
our  children.  I do  know  that  my  children  tend  to  be  free  and 
independent  thinkers  — sometimes  to  my  dismay. 

Quaker  Meetings  are  often  perceived  as  being  "in  the  world, 
but  not  of  the  world."  We  go  about  doing  our  Quaker  business, 
living  simple  lives,  believing  in  that  of  God  in  everyone,  answer- 
ing the  Queries  as  best  we  can.  Then  something  like  the  Los 
Angeles  Riots  happens.  We  feel  powerless.  What  can  we  do? 

In  this  issue  Tony  Henry  tells  us  that  without  peace,  there  is  no 
justice.  He  turns  the  statement  around  from  the  way  we  usually 
hear  it.  We've  been  told  that  for  peace  to  happen,  there  must  be 
justice,  but  Tony  says  that  the  lack  of  peace  - the  violence,  the 
warfare  - are  the  reasons  we  don't  have  justice  for  all. 

Elise  Boulding  has  some  concrete  ideas  for  making  peace.  She 
says  we  must  practice  hope,  imagine  how  things  could  be,  and  get 
the  relevant  peace-making  skills. 

Pat  Stewart  reminds  us  that  we  need  to  develop  our  own  peace 
testimony.  We  must  be  able  to  articulate  our  Quaker  values  and 
let  others  know  the  spiritual  ground  we  stand  on. 

The  Doomsday  Clock  has  been  turned  back  and  world  peace 
is  an  issue  to  more  people  than  just  those  from  the  traditional 
peace  churches.  In  the  past  we've  tended  to  think  of  peace  as  it 
relates  to  events  that  happen  to  people  in  other  countries.  But,  if 
we're  truly  going  to  have  peace,  we  must  figure  out  a way  to  make 
the  world  a safe  place  for  all  people  — even  those  at  home. 

)!• 

A Friend  wrote  recently  expressing  the  concern  that  "Now 
there  seems  to  be  less  place  for  the  spiritually  derived  writings  of 
Friends."  I hope  that  isn't  so.  My  desire  is  that  Friends  Bulletin  will 
always  be  a place  for  the  spiritually  derived  writings  of  Friends. 
Let  us  hear  from  you. 

Nancy  Yamall 

^ When  I tried  to  research  this  phrase,  the  closest  I could  come  was  John 
17:14,  "I  have  given  them  ttry  word;  the  world  hath  hated  them, 
because  they  are  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I am  not  of  the  world."  (King 
James  Version)  This  clearly  is  not  the  phrase  I was  looking  for.  Can  any 
Friends  help  me? 


Rick  Saporito,  Member  of  San  Frandsco  Meeting 

As  Rick  Saporito  neared  the  end  of  this  life's  journey, 
his  friends  united  to  place  a bench  in  his  memory  in  San 
Francisco's  Golden  Gate  Park.  Rick  was  delighted  with 
the  prospect  of  a special  place  where  friends.  Friends,  and 
strangers  can  come  and  sit,  enjoying  the  park's  beauty 
and  activity.  He  and  Owen  had  visited  the  park  and 
considered  places  to  place  the  bench. 

The  cost  of  the  bench,  bronze  plaque,  and  its  installa- 
tion and  maintenance  is  $3,000.  If  you  would  like  to  share 
in  creating  this  living  memorial  to  Rick's  generous  and 
light-hearted  spirit,  please  make  your  check  payable  to 
"Friends  of  Recreation  and  Parks"  with  the  memo,  "Rick 
Saporito  bench,"  and  mail  to: 

Rosalie  Pizzo  Strain  or  JeanLohmann 

260  High  Street  722  10th  Avenue 

Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060  San  Francisco,  CA  94118 

Contributions  are  tcix-deductible. 

When  Rick's  bench  is  in  place,  directions  to  it  will  be 
circulated  among  Rick's  friends  and  Friends.  ■ 

Rick  Saporito  died  July  19, 1992. 
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Without  Peace,  There  is  No 
Justice:  Some  Lessons  From 
the  Los  Angeles  Uprising 

by  Tony  Henry,  Executive  Secretary, 
Pacific  Southwest  Region,  AFSC 

My  mind  is  heavy  with  the  Rodney  King  verdict  and  the 
riots.  I have  been  thinking  about  the  role  of  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  (AFSC),  whose  message  is  a little 
different  from  the  ordinary  message  that  you've  been  hear- 
ing through  the  media. 

On  the  day  after  the  civil  disorders  began  in  Los  Angeles 
I attended  a community  meeting  in  Pasadena,  where  our 
office  is  located,  with  members  of  the  Pasadena  City  Council, 
the  police  chief,  and  representatives  of  neighborhood  organi- 
zations and  churches.  One  of  the  City  Council  members  said, 
"You  know  what's  going  on  in  Los  Angeles  is  happening  in 
Pasadena,  too.  We've  had  some  looting  and  window-break- 
ing. The  good  citizens  of  our  community  are  not  involved  in 
these  things.  It's  been  the  criminal  element,  the  hoodlums, 
who  are  doing  all  the  bad  things." 

Three  community  women  angrily  responded,  "Hey,  wait 
a minute.  You're  talking  about  our  children."  They  were  not 
about  to  let  anybody  get  away  with  branding  their  children 
as  "hoodlums."  Their  reaction  gave  a different  tone  to  the 
discussion  that  followed.  It  was  not  so  much  about  "how  do 
we  punish  them,"  but  "what  is  happening  to  us?" 

As  I've  thought  about  it  since  then,  it  has  occurred  to  me 
that  when  you  analyze  what  caused  the  violent  reaction  in 
Los  Angeles,  it  isn't  enough  to  say,  "It's  our  court  system."  It 
isn't  enough  just  to  say,  "The  police  go  too  far  when  they  beat 
p>eople  up."  That  isn't  sufficient.  There's  something  else 
going  on. 

You  will  hear  television  commentators  agree  that  without 
justice  there  can  be  no  peace,  but  what  you  may  not  hear  is 
that  without  peace,  there  can  be  no  justice. 

Violence  is  an  American  Tradition 

What  has  occurred  to  me  is  that  the  violence  we've  seen  on 
our  television  sets  expresses  an  approach  that  many  Ameri- 
cans believe  in  deeply.  Violence  is  embraced  by  our  leaders 
in  many  ways  — perhaps  not  in  the  amateurish  ways  of  the 
street  uprising,  but  in  more  sophisticated  ways.  Our  leaders 
say  to  us,  "If  you're  unhappy  with  the  way  things  are  going 
and  you  think  an  injustice  has  been  done,  don't  go  out  there 
like  you're  going  to  war  and  just  start  tearing  up  things.  You 
should  talk  about  it,  engage  in  dialogue,  negotiations,  and 
political  actions." 

I remember  saying  something  like  that  to  President  Bush 
about  a year  ago  when  the  problem  was  injustice  in  Kuwait. 


As  I recall,  about  70%  of  the  American  people  were  saying 
the  same  thing. 

But  he  said,  "Nope,  gotta  go  to  war.  Gotta  tear  'em  up.  It's 
the  only  way  to  get  justice.  When  there's  an  injustice  then  you 
gotta  go  out  there  and  do  something  violent." 

He  and  other  Presidents  had  said  that  earlier  about 
Panama,  Grenada,  Nicaragua,  and  Vietnam.  It's  as  American 
as  apple  pie  to  go  to  Wcir  to  take  care  of  injustice. 

We  also  say  murder  is  bad.  Violence  is  bad.  If  somebody 
does  something  bad  enough,  then  it's  OK  to  execute  them.  So 
California  carried  out  its  first  execution  in  many  years  re- 
cently, because  Robert  Alton  Harris  was  accused  of  some- 
thing so  bad  that  execution  (violence)  was  justified. 

If  you  are  a minority  in  this  country  (particularly  if  you're 
a young,  black  male)  you  understand  intuitively,  if  not  by 
reading,  that  black  male  babies  in  this  country  have  half  as 
much  chance  as  white  male  babies  of  surviving  the  process  of 
being  bom.  Your  chances  of  surviving  to  adulthood  are  also 
much  less  than  a white  male's.  You  probably  feel  that  some 
people  are  killing  your  babies  and  that  it  is  something  very 
bad,  an  injustice  on  the  scale  of  the  invasion  of  Kuwait. 
Against  whom  should  you  apply  sanctions  for  this  evil? 
What  do  you  do  when  sanctions  haven't  worked?  How,  then, 
do  you  in  the  American  tradition,  go  to  war?  We  may  be 
watching  the  playing  out  of  an  honored  American  concept  in 
our  own  cities. 

Whose  Community  is  This? 

It  appears  that  some  of  the  people  have  perversely  turned 
their  anger  in  on  themselves  by  destroying  their  own  com- 
munities instead  of  those  of  the  enemy.  But  many  people  do 
not  view  those  neighborhoods  as  their  own.  They  do  not  own 
them.  They  don't  see  an  economic  system  that  they  control. 
They  certainly  don't  see  a justice  system  that  they  control. 
They  don't  feel  that  the  police  are  there  to  protect  them.  They 
fear  the  police  and  get  nervous  when  a police  car  stops  in  the 
neighborhood.  They'll  call  on  the  police  when  things  get  bad 
enough,  but  not  generally  before  that  time. 

To  say  to  the  rioters,  "You've  destroyed  ybur  own 
community,"  may  make  sense  to  many  people,  but  many 
Angeleans  don't  feel  as  though  it's  really  THEDR  community; 
to  them,  it's  SOMEBODY  ELSE'S  community.  It  is  a very 
strange  phenomenon  that  they're  strangers  in  their  own  land, 
rather  than  strangers  in  a strange  land.  This  kind  of  alienation 
is  what  our  country  has  produced  for  many  of  our  citizens. 
We  all  need  to  imderstand  that  it  isn't  true  that  we  are 
not  hurt  when  we  go  to  war  somewhere  else.  All  war 
destroys  our  communities.  This  country  is  still  paying 
for  the  cost  of  the  Korean  War,  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
war  in  Granada,  the  war  in  Panama,  the  war  in  Iraq. 
We're  paying  for  the  things  that  follow  the  war,  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  build-up  of  Japan,  and  the  support 
that  we  have  to  give  to  the  people  we  have  destroyed. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  all  this  lies  heavily  on  the  poor. 
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This  cost  has  meant  that  poor  people  have  not  had 
adequate  food,  medical  care,  housing,  or  education.  I 
think  we're  seeing  the  fruits  of  these  costs  right  now  in 
the  actions  that  people  are  taking  because  they  bear  the 
burnt  of  the  evils  of  our  society.  Our  government  has 
been  destroying  our  communities  as  much  as  the  rioters 
have  destroyed  communities. 

Looking  Out  for  Number  One 

We're  a country  where  violence  is  glorified.  People  talk 
about  those  "hoodlums"  and  that  "criminal  element."  They 
don't  really  care  about  anything.  They're  just  trying  to  get 
what  they  can  for  themselves.  They're  just  looldng  out  for 
"number  one." 

I've  also  heard  this  said  about  the  heads  of  American 
corporations  whose  salaries  continue  to  go  up  at  a time  when 
their  corporations  are  suffering  and  people  are  being  laid  off. 
They  don't  give  their  earnings  to  the  community  or  to  the 
corporations  that  are  in  trouble.  This  is  another  American 
trait. 

AFSC  must  advocate  a different  kind  of  message.  We  start 
with  the  concept  that  without  justice,  there  can  be  no  peace. 
We  must  also  say  that  it  is  wrong  to  be  violent  with  each  other; 
it  is  wrong  to  be  greedy  and  just  acquire  as  much  as  we  can 
acquire;  it  is  wrong  to  say  that  we  don't  want  to  pay  any  more 
taxes,  but  want  the  indigent  to  take  care  of  themselves.  We 
must  say  to  America  that  those  attitudes  also  cause  the 
violence  we  have  seen  in  our  cities. 

Someone  came  to  me  and  said,  "This  is  a great  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  do  some  non-violence  training  in  the  ghetto,  so 
people  won't  riot  when  they  get  mad." 

My  reaction  was,  "We  need  non-violence  training  in  a lot 
more  places  than  in  the  ghetto.  Unless  we  understand  that  we 
should  not  riot,  either  informally  or  formally,  this  country 
and  this  world  will  continue  to  be  in  deep  trouble.  We  will  be 
hurting  one  another  and  hurting  inside,  and  the  injustice  will 
continue,  and  there  will  be  no  peace." 

Rodney  King  said  it  most  eloquently  in  a kind  of  cheerful 
stumbling,  earnest  presentation: 

"People,  can't  we  all  get  together?" 

We  need  to  say  the  same  kind  of  thing,  although  perhaps 
Rodney  King  can  reach  people  in  a way  that  I can't.  But  we 
also  have  a special  message  to  project:  We  have  to  lay  down 
our  swords  and  shields,  down  by  the  riverside,  and  study 
war  no  more.  Without  peace,  there  can  be  no  justice.  ■ 

Tony  Henry  started  loork  with  AFSC  as  a student  in  1958  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  He  served  two  years  in  Tanzania;  then  from 
1963-1968 he  worked  in  the  Chicago  AFSC  office.  In  1976hejoined 
the  AFSC's  Community  Relations  Division  as  national  criminal 
justice  representative.  T wo  years  later  he  became  National  Affirma- 
tive Action  secretary.  Since  1981  he  has  been  executive  secretary  of 
two  AFSC  regional  offices,  first  in  San  Francisco  and  currently  in 
Pasadena. 


Ten  Thousand  Ways  of  Making  Peace 

by  Elise  Boulding,  Boulder  Meeting 

Western  countries  developed  a premature  universalism 
as  we  came  to  the  understanding  that  we  were  part  of  a larger 
world.  Our  missionary  contacts  made  us  aware  of  different 
continents  and  different  peoples,  but  we  saw  them  in  the 
context  of  a world  family  created  by  the  West.  We  saw 
ourselves  as  part  of  a family  of  man  instead  of  a sisterhood  of 
peoples.  This  family-of-man  image  has  lent  itself  to  the 
overpowering  of  human  differences.  We  failed  to  see  the 
diversity  of  the  world.  I'm  very  proud  of  the  AFSC  for  being 
a leader  in  changing  this.  The  AFSC  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  empowerments  in  this  country  for  seeing  diver- 
sity as  a resource  and  as  the  glory  of  the  human  race,  instead 
of  as  minorities  that  have  to  be  absorbed  into  the  melting  pot. 

With  this  premature  universalism,  family-of-man  kind  of 
thinking,  we  have  failed  to  see  that  the  world  consists  of  one 
billion  households  scattered  across  10,000  different  societies 
that  happen  to  live  in  180  nation  states.  Now  we  are  beginning 
to  understand  something  about  those  10,000  societies.  They 
consist  of  culture  groups,  language  groups,  and  ethnic 
groups.  These  groups  have  their  own  life  ways,  their  own 
knowledge,  and  their  own  history.  The  melting  pot  theory  of 
the  modem  nation  state  just  doesn't  fit. 

Every  one  of  these  10,000  societies  (a  round  number  that 
some  anthropologists  use)  has  its  own  tradition  of  peacemak- 
ing. It  also  has  its  own  capability  for  warfare  when  the 
pressure  becomes  too  great  and  there  is  no  room  to  develop 
abilities  and  skills.  Think  of  10,000  different  ways  of  making 
peace.  That  is  the  resource  to  which  we  need  to  pay  more 
attention. 

Instead  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  complexity  of  these 
10,000  societies  spread  across  180  nation  states,  we  need  to 
find  a way  to  live  with  the  reality  of  those  numbers.  It's  not 
enough  to  simply  say  what  I learned  back  in  the  Civilian 
Training  Unit  for  Women:  "Things  don't  have  to  be  the  way 
they  are."  That's  a good  starting  point,  but  it  is  not  enough. 

We  need  to  do  three  things: 

1.  Practice  hope. 

2.  Imagine  how  things  could  be. 

3.  Get  the  relevant  skills. 

The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  do — beyond  knowing  that 
things  don't  have  to  be  the  way  they  are — is  to  practice  hope. 
We  should  practice  it  the  way  we  take  our  exercises  in  the 
morning.  We  go  for  walks  and  try  to  keep  in  shape.  We  must 
keep  our  hoping  in  good  shape.  TTiat's  serious.  We  have  to  do 
that. 

Another  thing  we  must  do  is  spend  time  imagining  how 
things  could  be.  The  peace  movement  has  not  done  well  in 
picturing  what  kind  of  world  we  were  working  for.  We  used 
to  talk  about  general  and  complete  disarmament.  We  don't 
hear  about  that  anymore.  I asked  the  people  who  were  the 
leaders  in  the  peace  movement  what  the  world  would  look 
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like  if  we  had  general  and  complete  disarmament.  None  of 
them  could  answer,  because  it  was  their  job  to  get  disarma- 
ment, not  to  describe  it.  We  all  know  we  can't  work  for 
something  we  can't  imagine.  In  our  daily  lives  we  set  goals; 
we  run  through  our  day  to  decide  what  it  is  we  need.  We're 
always  imaging  the  future.  Nobody  thought  of  spending 
time  imagining  how  a world  could  function  if  we  didn't  have 
war.  Now  they  do.  The  movement  for  imaging  peace  is  very 
important. 

If  we  listen,  each  one  of  us  will  hear  something  different.  We 
hear  something  that  isn't  our  rational,  intellectual,  calculating 
mind,  but  something  that  comes  out  of  our  whole  life  experience. 
Ideas  can  form  in  our  mind,  if  we  allow  them  free  rein — ideas 
that  don't  form  if  we  stay  with  how  things  should  be.  Hope, 
positive  expectation,  and  optimism  can  guide  our  actions  and 
empower  us  to  action. 

The  third  necessity,  that  cannot  be  emphasized  enough,  is 
getting  the  relevant  skills.  The  AFSC  is  increasingly  conscious  of 
skill  training  for  nonviolent  action.  That  is  very  important,  and  it 
is  the  one  new  thing  in  the  development  of  the  peace  studies  field 
and  nonviolence.  Many  AFSC  offices  are  in  active  contact  with 
peace  studies  programs  in  elementary  schools,  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  This  is  all  part  of  preparing  the  next 
generation. 

Think  about  a Los  Angeles  where  Whites,  Blacks,  Native 
Americans,  Hispanics,  Koreans,  other  Asians  live  and  work 
together  in  a flourishing  multi-racial  conununity.  Imagine  Ha- 
waii and  the  Southwest  USA  with  no  more  military  testing.  In 
fact,  imagine  a world  in  which  military  production  has  been 
phased  out,  and  economic  conversion  is  going  on  community  by 
community.  Imagine  the  United  States-Mexican  border  with 
gardens  and  flourishing  communities  and  people  moving  easily 
back  and  forth. 

Pick  the  kind  of  project  that  you  know  the  most  about  or  are 
personally  involved  in.  Ask  yourself,  what  would  have  to 
happen  to  have  that  come  about? 

A change  in  consciousness  has  to  happen,  which  is  the  way 
the  AFSC  works.  Every  human  group,  every  neighborhood, 
every  ethnic  and  identity  group  has  its  own  abilities  and  prob- 
lem-solving capabilities.  It  is  the  grace  of  God  at  work.  We  have 
to  learn  from  the  10,000  societies,  so  that  new  relationships  for 
learning  what  they  know,  building  on  that  and  working  with 
them,  can  emerge. 

That's  my  image  of  the  future.  That's  what  the  world  is  going 
to  be  like.  This  is  the  way  the  AFSC  goes  forward  in  faith  and 
hope,  takes  risk,  enables  change.  I am  very  happy  to  be  a part  of 
ita 

This  article  is  excerpted  from  Elise  Boulding's  address  at  the  50th  Anniver- 
sary Celebration  of  the  Pacific  Southwest  Region,  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  May  16, 1992.  Elise  Boulding  is  a sociologist  and  an 
activist  with  a global  view.  Mother  cf  five,  grandmother  cf fifteen,  she  has 
been  a Quaker  for  more  than  50  years.  She  currently  lives  in  Boulder, 
Colorado.  Elise  is  Professor  Emeritus  cf  Dartmouth  College  and formerly 
Seaetary-General  of  the  International  Peace  Research  Association. 

A Personal  Peace  Testimony 
by  Pat  Stewart^  Berkeley  Meeting 

Peace  with  justice:  these  are  the  twin  pillars  of  faith  not  only 
among  Quakers,  but  in  the  wider  religious  community.  Peace 
with  justice  says  it  all  in  one  integrated  challenge.  'To  do  justly 
and  love  mercy,"  in  the  words  of  the  prophet  Micah,  are  held 
together  in  a single  dynamic  tension. 

Justice — theconceptoffaimess — ismoreeasilyunderstood 
and  agreed  upon,  even  among  children,  than  is  the  idea  of  peace. 
We  speak  more  readily  about  justice  than  we  do  about  tiie 
slippery  issues  of  peace.  The  voice  of  justice  may  be  strident,  but 
it  is  heard;  the  voice  of  peace  as  a principle  to  live  by  is  largely 
silent,  except  in  the  national  emergency  of  war,  and  then  it  is 
likely  to  be  drowned  out. 

Thinking  about  this  paradox  in  the  context  of  the  recentGulf 
War  has  led  me  to  re-examine  what  the  peace  testimony  means 
to  me.  I make  no  apology  for  being  personal,  because  that  is 
exactly  the  point.  The  peace  testimony  is  nothing,  an  empty 
abstraction,  unless  it  is  personal,  reaching  into  our  individual 
lives.  If  the  peace  testimony  of  Friends  is  safely  sanctified,  put 
away  in  a capsule  of  tradition,  then  like  all  things  cut  off  from  life, 
itwilldie;wordswillpreservetheappearance,buteffectivelythe 
whole  idea  will  lose  its  motivationg  force.  So,  I need  to  think 
about  what  place  the  peace  testimony  has  in  my  Hfe.  But  in  tihis 
exploration  I must  never  forget  that  "peace  with  justice"  is  a 
lifeline  to  the  real  world  of  conflict,  acknowledging  that  to  strive 
for  peace  alone  is  isolating. 

I would  like  to  begin  with  a quotation  from  a fellow  traveler 
in  exploration.  In  the  May  1991  Friends  Journal  Mary  Rose 
O'Reilly  says,  "...I  have  to  rethink  the  austere  and  lonely  terrain 
of  our  peace  testimony.  Quakers  havechosen  to  struggle  with  an 
ideal  of  absolute,  radical  non-violence. . ."  That  was  an  extreme 
statement.  I don't  know  how  many  of  us  can  subscribe  to  it 
wholeheartedly.  Maybe  we  need  to  rethink  together  what  she 
calls  this  "austere  and  lonely  terrain"  of  absolute  pacifism.  What 
does  a life  aimed  at  nonviolence  mean  in  a violent  world? 

Last  year  when  the  Gulf  Crisis  was  impending,  our  national 
leaders  engaged  in  a serious  debate  as  to  whether  ouf  identified 
enemy  could  be  brought  under  control  by  economic  sanctions  or 
whether  we  could  gain  our  ends  only  by  military  might  Proponents 
of  sanctions  argued  for  more  time,  but  they,  too,  agreed  that  military 
force  was  necessary  "as  a last  resort."  Nowhere  in  ti^e  public  debate 
was  the  use  of  armed  force,  killing  as  a means  to  an  end,  ruled  out 

I was  struck  by  how  silent  and  inarticulate  most  of  us  were 
about  Quaker  values.  We  joined  with  other  groups  and 
marched;  we  vigiled;  and  some  of  us  were  arrested  in  protest 
actions.  We  acted  in  the  tradition  of  George  Fox's  exhortation  to 
"let  your  lives  speak. " But  what  exactly  did  our  actions  say?  That 
this  war  in  the  Middle  East  is  not  in  our  national  interest  (the 
political  argument)?  That  we  should  not  fight  for  oil  in  defense 
of  "our  way  of  life"  (the  economic  argument)?  That  tire  same 
ends  could  be  accomplished  by  sanctions  (the  pragmatic  argu- 
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merit)?  That  this  is  not  a "just  war"  like  World  War  II  (the  moral 
argument)? 

In  my  Meeting  we  agreed  on  an  updated  statement  of  the 
peace  testimony.  We  might  call  this  the  religious  argument  in 
opposition  to  the  war,  except  that  it  isn't  an  argument  derived 
from  worldly  logic  at  all;  it  is  a statement  of  principle  meant  to 
express  a whole  way  of  life. 

The  dilemma  in  trying  to  communicate  the  peace  testimony 
is  that  protest  actions  may  have  many  different  motives,  and 
thesemotivesarelargely  ambiguous  and  undefined;ontheother 
hand,  a statement  of  principle  can  be  dismissed  as  a mere 
abstraction — "just  words."  It  seems  there  is  an  essential  middle 
ground  missing.  Just  to  say,  when  the  occasion  arises,  "I  am  a 
pacifist,"  is  not  enough.  It's  a conversation  stopper.  What  does  it 
mean  to  call  one's  self  a pacifist?  To  be  real  to  otiier  people  some 
personal  experience  must  bridge  the  gap  between  inarticulate 
action  and  articulate  abstraction.  We  must  be  willing  to  engage 
theworldbysaying:"ThisiswhatIbelieve.Thisiswhatmypeace 
testimony  means  to  me."  I think  this  is  where  a peace  ministry 
Ues.  Wemayendupwithasmanypeacetestimoniesasthereare 
Friends. 

Naturally,  we  are  hesitant  to  make  a personal  statement, 
either  because  we  aren't  clear  ourselves  about  the  ground  we 
stand  on,  we  don't  want  to  be  alienated  from  mainstream 
community  feeling,  weareafraidofseemingtoproselytize,orwe 
are  afraid  of  not  living  up  to  our  professed  standards  and  being 
hypocritical.  Itakegreatheartfroman  illustrious  Friend — I think 
itwas  Howard  Brinton — whosaid,  "Theonly  thing  worse  than 
not  living  up  to  our  ideals  is  watering  down  our  ideals  to  fit  our 
actions." 

So  in  that  spirit  let  me  explain  where  I stand: 

I have  done  my  share  of  marching  and  vigiling. 

I have  not  done  my  share  of  political  letter  writing. 

I am  not  a tax  refuser. 

Although  I eat  low  on  the  food  chain,  I am  not  a 
strict  vegetarian. 

I oppose  the  death  penalty. 

As  for  dvil  disobedience,  I have  never  been  arrested  or  spent 
time  in  jaiL  During  the  Vietnam  War  I was  part  of  a group  who 
signed  statements  of  complicity  with  draft  resistance.  We  then 
took  actions  such  as  harboring  a draft  resister  or  a deserter  and 
notifying  the  FBI.  Thepenaltywasfiveyearsinfederalprisonand 
a $10/XX)  fine.  So  we  rearranged  our  lives  and  waited  to  be 
arrested.  Nothing  happened.  The  government  ignored  us.  An- 
ticlimax. However,  this  silent  and  abortive  witness,  the  decision 
andthecommitment,wereveryimportanttome,iftonooneelse. 

Harder  to  describe  is  how  the  peace  testimony  is  woven  into 
everyday  life.  For  me  it  has  had  a direct  connection  with  working 
with  the  severely  disturbed  and  mentally  disordered  who  had  a 
history  of  violence  and  who  were  often  psychotic.  My  testimony 
in  particular  situations  was  to  try  to  maintain  a spirit  of  faith  and 
trust,  to  meet  threat  without  defensiveness.  I needed  to  draw  on 
thedeepwatersofpeace,beurulaterally  disarmed  withinmj^lf. 


This  response  to  threat  is  not  naive.  To  practice  peace  in 
potentially  violent  circumstances  involves  consciously  accept- 
ing some  undefined  risk.  It  is  a bet  on  God's  side.  I believe  that 
violence  canbe  defused  by  the  power  of  nonviolence  to  call  forth 
the  latent  goodness  in  my  antagonist.  If,  in  the  near  term,  my 
cause  is  lost?  Still,  this  is  how  I choose  to  Uve,  in  the  power  of  love 
to  cast  out  fear,  to  cast  out  anger  and  hate  from  myself  as  well  as 
from  my  opponent.  This  is  my  paradigm  for  the  peace  witness 
as  I understand  it.  A pacifist  may  never  be  put  to  the  test  of  ha  ving 
to  act  in  response  to  a physically  threatening  encounter,  but  I am 
convinced  that  knowing  where  one  stands  if  faced  with  personal 
danger  gives  a solid  base  of  commitment  which  carries  over  into 
everyday  conflicts.  The  inner  conviction  and  the  clarity  of  pur- 
pose affect  our  ability  to  meet  hostility  with  inner  peace. 

Peace  means  to  me  the  same  effort  to  be  open,  trusting,  and 
deliberately  defenseless  as  a way  of  life,  not  naive  but  innocent 
beyond  cynicism.  "Faith  is  not  belief  in  spite  of  reason;  it  is  action 
inspiteoftheconseqUences."This  unidentified  quotation,  which 
I heard  many  years  ago,  sank  into  a deep  place  in  my  mind. 

The  compass  that  guides  me  has  two  beliefe.  First,  that  God, 
by  any  name  or  no  name,  created  our  world,  our  universe,  and 
we  creatures  are  not  allowed  to  willfully  destroy  the  life  we  are 
privileged  to  share.  When  I read  Albert  Schweitzer's  description 
ofhow"reverenceforlife"cametohimasarevelation — "an  iron 
door  opened,"  he  said  — I understood  this  in  my  heart.  So  this 
is  the  first  principle — love  for  the  world.  This  is  the  vision,  the 
positive  pole. 

Second,  the  end  never  justifies  the  means.  Killing  is  never 
justified,  even  to  eliminate  an  evil  person.  Violence  is  a short  cut. 
The  good  end,  which  is  God's  purpose,  can  be  accomplished  by 
patient  nonviolence.  Sacrifice  and  courage  maybe  required.  This 
is  the  message  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  man  of  peace,  different 
from  the  prophets  of  retributive  justice.  Gandhi  understood  this. 
Martin  Luther  King  understood  this  and  gave  his  life  for  his  faith. 
A religious  pacifist  is,  however  falteringly,  in  that  good  com- 
pany. 

How  can  this  whole  context  of  commitment  to  peace  be 
translated  into  understandable  terms  for  the  uncommitted? 
How  can  we  testify  to  the  ideal  of  a peace  witness  as  a way  of  life 
lived  in  the  full  range  of  human  emotions  and  conflicts  and  in  the 
arena  of  challenging  terrible  injustice?  We  can  begin  by  being 
clear  ourselves.  However  we  work  out  our  personal  convictions, 
we  can  individually  meet  the  challenge  of,  "What  sayest  thou?" 
I believe  each  Quaker  needs  to  make  his  or  her  own  formulation 
ofthepeacetestimonyandspeak  to  therealityofitin  his/her  own 
life.  We  need  to  know,  and  to  let  others  know,  the  spiritual 
ground  we  stand  on.  1 think  this  is  a time  of  national  self- 
examination  — about  the  role  of  force,  the  rule  of  law,  and 
beyond  law,  the  compelling  insistence  of  compassion.  To  ex- 
press the  peace  testimony,  both  in  action  and  in  words,  should  be 
our  ministry  in  this  violent  age,  in  this  world  we  love.  ■ 

This  paper  is  based  on  a talk  given  at  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting 
in  May  1991. 


Photo  by  Joseph  Sunow  Bradley. 
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Celebrations  Update 

by  Spirit  Donna  Bradley,  Celebrations  Unlimited 


In  1990  my  husband,  Sunow,  and  I moved  our  family 
from  Oregon  to  the  coastal  mountains  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia. Moving  to  this  mountain  was  one  of  the  best  decisions 
we've  ever  made.  We  are  well  and  wonderfully,  radiantly 
alive  in  ways  we  have  never  been  before. 

Just  a month  ago,  during  my  45th  birthday  cycle,  I felt 
that  we  had  come  to  a new  phase  in  our  lives.  Our  kids  were 
all  teenagers,  and  I was  feeling  that  we  were  past  our  child- 
rearing  days  and  into  the  quiet,  reflective,  spiritual  growth 
stage.  Two  weeks  later,  during  my  morning  meditation,  I 
asked  for  Divine  Guidance  about  how  to  best  use  my  life.  I 
watched  with  fascination  and  profound  joy  as  I visualized 
God's  Hand  reach  out  and  open  a gate  to  allow  a tidal  wave 
of  children  come  through — the  second  wave.  I laughed  and 
went  on  with  my  day.  Little  did  I know.  In  the  week  since 
then,  we  have  been  offered  six  children  (babies  and  tod- 
dlers) and  been  approached  about  three  others.  We  are  a bit 
dazed,  but  as  each  day  passes  we  are  more  able  to  see  the 
rightness  of  this. 

And  so  our  family  is  transforming.  Taking  even  some  of 
these  children  will  mean  that  we  will  have  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  children  by  legal  adoption  or  guardianship,  in 
addition  to  the  other  children  that  we  work  with  part-time. 
We  learned  a great  deal  with  the  first  wave  of  children  (over 
forty  children  in  the  past  fifteen  years),  and  we  are  both  very 
excited  about  getting  the  chance  to  do  it  again  with  the 
added  wisdom  that  our  first  children  taught  us. 

Our  "old"  children — eleven  teenagers — are  transform- 
ing, too.  They  face  even  more  challenges  than  "normal" 
teenagers  as  they  test  their  wings  for  flying.  Most  of  them 
were  fetal  alcohol  and  drug  babies  even  before  they  experi- 
enced abuse  and  neglect.  They  deal  with  the  brain  damage, 
seizures,  and  learning  disabilities  that  are  so  often  the  result 
of  substance  abuse.  Although  some  of  our  children  are 
"retarded,"  such  labels  are  often  misleading,  since  specific 
(but  different)  parts  of  the  brain  and/ or  the  nervous  system 
are  affected  in  each  child.  Some  of  our  children  have  ex- 
tremely high  measurable  intelligence  but  can't  read  or  write. 


Others  have  relatively  low  intelligence  scores  but  have  areas  of 
genius.  It  takes  incredible  effort  and  courage  for  them  to  fling 
themselves  into  a culture  which  so  rigidly  and  narrowly 
defines  intelligence  and  worth. 

Sexual,  emotional,  and  physical  abuse,  torture  and  neglect 
leave  a child  wondering,  "Was  it  my  fault?  If  I had  just  been 
quieter,  cleaned  my  room  or  done  more  dishes,  would  they 
have  kept  me?"  Could  it  be  possible,  they  wonder,  for  them  to 
have  nourishing,  sustaining  relationships  outside  the  safety  of 
Celebrations?  They  also  want  to  know  if  their  birth  parents  will 
accept  them  if  they  healbeyond  their  parents.  There  are  no  easy 
answers. 

These  kids  weren't  allowed  to  partake  of  the  American 
Dream,  so  they  are  even  more  determined  to  become  what 
they  call  Real.  They  constantly  scan  situations  and  environ- 
ments for  potential  danger.  Because  their  early  lives  often 
depended  upon  this  skill,  they  are  painfully  aware  of  the 
emotional  state  of  everyone  they  meet.  They  immediately 
sense  falseness  or  hidden  anger  but  are  equally  conscious  of 
compassion  and  joy  — what  they  call  Real  Love. 

Sometimes  a lack  can  become  a blessing.  Because  we  didn't 
have  enough  money  to  buy  a house  (at  least  not  a house  for  so 
many),  we  were  forced  to  do  what  we  had  always  wanted  to 
do.  We  put  a down-payment  on  forty  acres  of  incredible, 
magical  mountain  land  (no  phones,  electricity,  roads,  or  build- 
ings), pitched  twelve  tents  and  waited  for  the  way  to  open.  One 
July  night  during  our  evening  circle  we  discussed  whether  to 
use  our  remainmg  money  ($10,000)  to  rent  a place  in  town  for 
the  winter  or  to  go  for  the  impossible  and  begin  building  our 
home.  We  took  a vote,  and  it  was  unanimous;  we  would  build. 
The  next  evening,  while  we  were  holding  hands  for  dinner 
circle,  an  acquaintance  arrived  to  say  that  he  had  gathered  a 
group  of  local  builders  and  contractors  who  would  donate  the 
building  of  a large  house  shell  if  we  could  provide  the  building 
material. 

While  we  waited  for  the  builders  to  get  time  off  from  other 
projects,  we  did  some  building  ourselves.  With  the  help  of 
friends,  we  built  the  foundation  and  the  first  floor,  writing  our 
names  and  prayers  of  abundance  of  joy  and  love  in  the 
concrete.  After  getting  prohibitive  quotes  from  local  roofers, 
Sunow  decided  to  put  on  the  roof  himself.  He  and  long-time 
staff  member,  Martha,  managed  to  finish  the  job  before  the 
really  serious  part  of  winter  arrived. 

We've  been  in  our  house  for  sixteen  months  now  and  have 
some  amenities:  hot  and  cold  running  water,  solar  electricity 
augmented  by  a generator,  and  an  indoor  composting  toilet 
under  construction.  It  is  a joy  to  watch  our  children  explain 
how  they  built  their  own  bedroom  walls  or  helped  complete  a 
porch.  It's  hard  for  these  teenagers  to  feel  abused  or  victimized 
when  they've  helped  to  build  a house  from  the  ground  up. 

To  say  that  we  live  simply  would  be  an  understatement. 
Our  income  goes  to  land  payments,  on-going  construction, 
and  the  support  of  20  to  25  people.  We've  learned  to  stretch  our 
resources  with  humor  and  creativity.  Friends  send  donations 
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of  every  sort,  for  which  we  are  profoundly  grateful,  and  we  are 
great  scavengers.  Still,  it  has  been  difficult.  Choosing  between 
basics  such  as  winter  boots  or  fruit,  having  no  dependable 
vehicle,  and  waiting  two  months  just  to  get  money  to  take  the 
children  to  a movie  has  not  been  fun.  The  laws  for  social 
security  disability  have  recently  changed  so  that  now  several 
of  our  children  will  eventually  receive  medical  aid  and  finan- 
cial help.  We  are  very  hopeful. 

We  live  at  4,000'  elevation,  thirty  miles  from  town  and  the 
coast.  We  have  several  people  who  live  in  town  and  serve  as 
a base  for  those  children  who  are  ready  to  test  the  waters.  But 
our  home  is  the  safe  base  from  which  all  things  flow,  and  this 
mountain  is  perfect  for  that.  We  go  into  town  twice  a week, 
and  otherwise  we  are  here,  dancing  and  playing  and  healing. 
It  is  a profoundly  sane  way  to  live.  We  run  our  own  private 
school,  which  is  a great  excuse  to  learn  and  do  all  the  fun  things 
we've  always  wanted  to  do.  We  have  intentionally  designed 
school  to  be  flexible  so  that  observing  the  coyotes  to  learn  their 
habits,  helping  someone  process  an  old  memory,  going  sled- 
ding, or  welcoming  a new  child,  fits  in  and  becomes  part  of  our 
education.  Recently  we  received  validation  for  our  relaxed 
method  of  teaching  when  one  of  our  children  received  scores 
that  were  above  college  level.  That  felt  great.  It  helps  prove 
again  that  learning  and  healing  can  feel  good  and  be  fun. 

Another  transformation  in  our  lives  is  that  community  is 
forming  around  us.  By  this  summer  we  will  have  eight 
additional  adults,  who  help  us  with  every  task  imaginable, 
living  here  on  the  land.  They  have  brought  their  own  children, 
seven  more  little  people  to  play  with. 

During  the  Gulf  War,  1 went  into  our  orchard  to  ask  for 
inner  peace  to  match  the  outer  turmoil.  My  children  were 
rapidly  regressing  into  their  younger,  abused  personalities  as 
the  television  showed  them  an  even  greater  scale  of  abuse  than 
they  could  imagine.  What  could  1 do  that  could  make  a 
difference  in  the  midst  of  such  insanity,  such  pain?  1 was 
haunted  by  my  East  Indian  daughter's  question,  "Has  anyone 
told  our  President  that  these  people  (of  Iraq)  are  getting 
abused?  I'm  sure  he  wouldn't  let  anyone  get  hurt  on  purpose." 
I waited  for  the  deep  stillness  that  always  comes,  and,  of 
course,  it  did.  Living  Proof.  That's  what  we  could  be.  We  could 
learn  to  be  Living  Proof  that  love  and  laughter  heal  even  the 
most  hideous  abuse.  In  fact,  given  Love,  healing  is  inevitable. 
I had  left  the  house  in  tears  but  returned  in  joy . I called  a circle, 
and  we  talked  about  when  a new  kid  comes  to  our  home,  so 
full  of  hate  and  hurt,  he  is  often  a bully,  full  of  threats  and 
destruction.  We  all  surround  that  kid  with  so  much  accep- 
tance and  humor  and  passion  and  playfulness  that  his  healing 
becomes  an  unfolding.  That  day  we  all  agreed  to  learn  to  love 
so  well  that  no  one  would  ever  need  to  be  a bully  in  our 
presence  again.  Loving  those  who  do  not  yet  love  themselves 
has  become  our  quest.  Starting  with  ourselves  is  the  first  and 
hardest  step.* 

To  contact  Celebrations,  write  Spirit  Donna  Bradley,  Celebrations  Unlim- 
ited, PO  Box  4485,  Areata,  CA  95521.  Message  phone  (707)  839-5154. 


Therefore  Qioose  Life  by  John  Talmadge 

Review  by  Robert  Muiphy,  Sheridan  Worship  Group 

Pendle  Hill  Pamphlet  300, 1991,  Pendle  Hill  Publica- 
tions, Wallingford,  PA  19086. 

It  took  a couple  of  years  for  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  to 
sink  in.  Then  I felt  their  DCXDM.  But  mentioning  the  Bomb  in 
other  than  technical  terms  would  have  seemed  in  bad  taste,  or 
crazy.  For  years  I met  in  silence  the  bleak  horror  of  the  Earth 
herself  being  in  mortal  danger. 

Had  someone  time-voyaged  forty-six  years  ahead  to  get 
me  John  Talmadge's  monograph,  my  life  would  have  been  a 
lot  easier.  I would  have  read  it  sixteen  times  over.  That  would 
also  have  been  a welcome  introduction  for  me  to  Jonathan 
Schell,  whose  work  Talmadge  appreciates  and  uses. 

In  1992  my  agony  is  still  here,  distributed  over  many 
threats  to  Earth,  but  now  more  comfortingly  shared  with 
others.  John  Talmadge's  insights  are  no  longer  new  to  me;  his 
monograph  did  not  move  me  as  it  would  have  back  then. 

Talmadge  is  careful,  thorough  and  honest.  What  I miss  in 
his  work  is  the  warmly  convincing  authority  of  "I."  His  first 
two  pages  are  about  a trip  to  a conference  that  got  him  into  the 
meat  of  this  article.  There  his  imagery  is  lively  and  his 
language  vivid.  Once  in  the  heart  of  his  subject,  the  bright 
coloring  fades.  The  "I"  is  replaced  by  an  anerruc  and  abstract 
"we,"  and  any  ring  of  authority  wanes  accordingly.  (Further- 
more, as  a reader,  I don't  welcome  being  told  what  I ["we"] 
am  feeling.  As  for  self-destructive  behavior,  I prefer  trying  to 
cope  on  my  own  [not  "our"].) 

Too  bad;  he  has  wonderful  ideas:  "Cure  is  possible  right 
up  to  the  moment  of  death;"  "survival  is  not  a state  of  being 
but  a way  of  life;"  "grace  abounds;"  and  we  can  "waitactively" 
[my  emphasis],  while  "making  ourselves  vessels  by  living  in 
affirmation  and  faith. . ."  And  the  culture's  addictive  orienta- 
tion to  the  nuclear  cliff  saps  citizen-energy  that,  if  freed  up, 
could  change  our  whole  world. 

I think  my  disappointment  has  a lot  to  do  with  the  way 
"we"  almost  completely  obliterates  negative  feelings — with- 
out which  nonviolence  is  stripped  of  power.  There's  no  need 
to  be  afraid  of  rage.  DoesTalmadge'sassuring  us  thatour  self- 
destructive  behavior  is  "well  intended"  mean  we  must  not  be 
angry?  Rage,  terror,  grief,  and  horror  are  part  of  our  world 
scene.  I like  a certain  grit  in  the  wonderful  friendliness  and 
generosity  of  Friends.  I don't  find  it  in  this  essay ji 


Unity 

by  Martin  Cobin,  Boulder  Meeting 

What's  this  silence,  this  talking,  this  quaking? 
It's  unity.  Friends,  in  the  making. 

To  live  in  the  Light 
Is  a source  of  delight 
Even  though  some  patience  it's  taking. 
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John  E.  Draper 

John  Draper,  aged  75,  long  connected  with  the  Davis 
Meeting,  died  at  his  home  in  Santa  Rosa,  California,  on 
February  4, 1992.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  fifty  years, 
Elizabeth  (Liz)  Thayer  Draper,  and  five  children:  James, 
Richard,  Phyllis,  Caroline,  and  Paul;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

For  the  first  eight  years  of  his  life,  John  lived  in  China 
where  his  father  served  as  a Methodist  missionary.  He  grew 
up  in  Pacific  Grove,  California.  During  the  war  years  he 
served  as  a conscientious  objector  in  alternative  service.  It  was 
natural  for  him  to  become  connected  with  the  Religious 
Society  of  Friends.  He  was  a life-long  activist  in  the  causes  of 
peace  and  social  justice. 

John  taught  instrumental  music  in  the  Davis  elementary 
school  district  for  thirty-one  years.  He  drove  a bus  from  school 
to  school,  giving  the  music  lessons  and  training  in  music.  He 
was  better  known  for  his  contributions  as  sound  engineer  for 
school,  civic,  and  community  functions;  PYM  Friends  re- 
member him  as  the  man  who  year  after  year  both  set  up  and 
operated  a public  address  system  for  Yearly  Meeting  plenary 
sessions.  He  was  involved  in  civic  and  social  causes  and  took 
a leadership  role  in  STEAC  (currently  the  Short  Term  Emer- 
gency Aid  Committee,  originally  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
Emergency  Aid  Committee). 

We  remember  John  especially  for  the  way  he  lived  his 
principles.With  his  beliefs  in  frugality  and  simplicity,  he 
frequently  rode  his  bicycle  rather  than  use  his  car.  He  was 
uneasy  over  the  purchase  and  subsequent  renovation  of  the 
Meeting  House,  feeling  that  the  money  could  better  be  used 
for  people  in  need.  John  was  a kind,  gentle,  giving  person. 
When  he  could  no  longer  do  family  book  work,  he  still  wanted 
to  do  his  share  of  the  household  chores  by  washing  the  dishes. 
As  his  illness  progressed,  he  was  concerned  about  his  family's 
adjustment  to  his  disabilities. 

John  helped  us  question  our  values.  We  are  grateful.* 

Hermione  Allen  Baker 

Hermione  was  bom  November  2, 1917,  at  Onawa,  Iowa, 
and  died  Febmary  6, 1992,  at  Yucca  Valley,  California.  With 
her  passing.  Friends  share  a deep  sense  of  loss.  Her  spirit  will 
shine  for  all  of  us  who  loved  her,  who  cherished  her  counsel 
and  shared  in  her  indomitable  joy  of  living.  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  her  friendship;  we  could  hardly  forget  her  ex- 
ample of  Quaker  precepts.  Her  way  of  treating  a problem 
always  held  more  of  Hermione  than  one  might  assume  to  be 
present:  her  deep  faith  in  the  guidance  of  the  Light;  her  calm 
and  loving  concern  for  the  persons  involved;  and  her  firm, 
incisive  mind. 

Committees  in  her  care  were  more  often  uplifting  than 
exhausting.  Honesty,  integrity,  simplicity,  and  joyful  faith 
were  her  ministry.  We  all  have  wonderful  memories  of  time 
spent  with  Hermione.  The  casual  mention  of  a plant  or  a bird 


could  lead  to  an  impromptu  field  trip.  Walking  was  a joyful 
thing  for  her,  followed  by  the  comfort  of  her  rocking  chair  and 
a cup  of  tea.  She  had  a purity  of  heart  which  seemed  to  bear 
burdens  easily.  The  strength  to  meet  these  burdens  came  from 
a visible  trust  in  the  Divine  Mind.  Her  life  was  not  without 
pain  or  sorrow,  and  yet  the  joy  was  always  evident.  She  did 
what  needed  doing  with  sincerity  and  love. 

Her  guidance  of  teachers  in  the  Long  Beach  Unified  School 
District  helped  develop  innovative  curricula  for  all  children 
and  characterized  her  career  as  an  administrator.  Hermione 
encouraged  children  to  find  their  own  strengths,  to  trust,  to 
develop  pride,  and  to  grow  in  confidence  as  people.  Her  love 
for  them  was  genuine. 

Her  work  with  prisoners  was  no  less  demanding.  Her  faith 
seemed  infinite  and  strong  enough  to  move  mountains  of 
human  pain.  Her  trust  in  God  and  love  for  His  works  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  universe  of  creation.  The  natural  world 
was  for  her  one  constant  love  as  an  obvious  source  of  enjoy- 
ment and  devotion.  Camping  was  her  way  of  renewal  — a 
prayer  of  gratitude  for  all  His  works. 

She  gave  many  hours  to  the  Meetings  to  which  she  be- 
longed — Orange  Grove,  Long  Beach  Friends  Church, 
Marloma,  Whittier,  and  Claremont.  In  the  last  few  years 
Morongo  Basin  Worship  Group,  under  the  care  of  Claremont 
Meeting,  was  a deep  and  loving  concern.  She  carried  the 
Clerkship  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  for  a brief  time,  followed 
by  Clerkship  of  Quarterly  Meeting.  Her  work  with  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Service  Committee  expressed  her  firm  belief  in 
service  as  worship. 

Hermione  Baker  has  given  us  important  gifts  to  keep. 
Though  we  miss  her  physical  presence,  she  has  left  us  an 
example  of  grace  and  Quaker  spirituality  by  which  we  can 
shape  our  lives.* 

Archer  William  Zamloch  III 

Archer  William  Zamloch  HI,  bom  in  San  Francisco,  Octo- 
ber 2, 1941,  died  at  his  home  in  Gardena,  California,  January 
23, 1992.  He  attended  schools  in  Los  Angeles,  received  a BA 
degree  from  Dominguez  State  College,  and  in  the  Vietnam 
era,  served  in  the  Marine  Corps.  He  joined  Los  Angeles 
Friends  Meeting  in  1971  and  currently  missed  but  few  of  its 
Wednesday  evening  worship  meetings. 

"Arch"  was  a diligent  student  of  religion  and  philosophy 
and  donated  many  of  his  books  to  the  Meeting  library,  on 
which  committee  he  served.  He  was  also  a member  of  Peace 
and  Social  Concerns  Committee,  where  his  chief  concern  was 
for  the  hungry  and  homeless.  Friends  from  Los  Angeles 
Friends  Meeting,  Southern  California  Quarterly  Meeting,  and 
Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  knew  him  as  a very  conscientious  and 
sensitive  Quaker.  He  is  survived  by  his  father  and  step- 
mother, two  sisters,  a brother,  and  children,  Cherda  and 
Donald.  * 
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News  From  the  Meetings 


North  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting 

by  Madeleine  Cadbury  Brown,  Mid-Columbia  WG 

Brinton  Visitor,  Clare  Sinclair,  traveled  to  Switzerland  to 
be  with  her  friend  Heidi,  who  had  been  traveling  with  Clare 
and  became  very  ill. 

Billings  welcomed  its  newest  member,  Nadine  Neighbor. 
The  Meeting  officially  laid  down  the  Gillette  Worship  Group. 

Congratulations  go  to  Mary  Britton-Simmons  of  Eastside, 
who  received  the  Washington  State  Award  for  Excellence  in 
Education. 

News  we  can  all  use:  Multnomah  Friends  hold  "letter- 
writing opportunities"  following  Meeting  for  Worship  once 
a month.  Here's  a pitch  you  can't  refuse:  "Ready  to  skip  a 
business  meeting,  but  racked  by  feelings  of  guilt?  Then  volun- 
teer the  time  you  would  have  spent  in  business  meeting 
helping  care  for  the  children  of  business  meeting  attenders!" 
Guess  who'll  have  more  fun?  Folksinging  potluck  sounds 
good,  too! 

About  twenty  Quakers  from  England  will  visit  the  North- 
west this  summer.  David  and  Margaret  Gray  of  Woodbrooke 
will  lead  a three-week  study  tour  of  this  area.  They'll  spend 
the  week  of  August  8 at  Canadian  Yearly  Meeting,  then  a 
week  in  Seattle  (University  Friends  will  host.)  and  a week  in 
the  Portland-Newberg  area. 

Walla  Walla  Preparative  Meeting  has  gained  attenders 
and  enough  children  to  want  a babysitter. 

In  Tacoma,  Carolyn  Laskowski  brought  from  Pendle  Flill 
a method  for  all  to  read  and  share  the  Bible. 

From  35-50  people  attend  Meeting  in  Olympia,  and  15-17 
of  them  are  children. 

Port  Townsend  and  Agate  Passage  Friends  met  together 
twice  recently. 

Hosting  tile  Quarterly  Meeting  was  a successful  collabo- 
rative experience  for  Friends  at  Salmon  Bay.  That  Meeting 
has  revised  its  minute  on  marriage. 

At  Eastside,  people  under  50  met  to  build  community.  The 
older  members  cared  for  the  children. 

Through  a community  action  agency.  Friends  in 
Bellingham  refurbished  a transitional  house  to  help  people 
get  through  difficult  times  in  their  lives. 

Lopez  Island  Friends  have  a work  party,  potluck,  and 
query  reading  every  month.  They  fixed  up  a ramshackle 
house  for  a homeless  family. 

Friends  at  University  Meeting  consider  the  Pendle  Hill  on 
the  Road  experience  the  highlight  of  the  quarter. 

From  the  Multnomah  State  of  Society  Report:  "Sexual 
abuse  continues  to  be  a concern — We  are  at  an  unresolved 
state;  the  Meeting's  ad  hoc  committee  presented  a report, 
parts  of  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Meeting  and  parts 
of  which  are  still  under  consideration.  Discussion  about  this 
issue  has  been  long  and  painful,  but  also  an  opportunity  for 
learning  and  growth."  ■ 


Southern  California  Quarter 

by  Betsy  Kahn,  Santa  Monica  Meeting 

During  the  summer  months  our  Meeting  activities  often 
dwindle,  and  we  may  have  more  time  to  think  about  ideas  for 
First  Day  School.  First  Day  School  activities  in  our  Quarter  this 
past  year  have  ranged  from  programs  with  a handful  of 
children  of  all  ages  to  multiple  classes  of  different  age  groups. 

La  Jolla  Meeting  has  one  of  the  larger  programs.  The 
Junior  Fligh  group  looked  at  Biblical  references  to  contempo- 
rary issues,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  spiritual  basis  of 
ecology.  As  part  of  this  focus  they  are  collecting  cans  to  recycle 
and  donate  for  preserving  the  rainforest.  During  the  summer 
the  children  participate  in  service  projects  and  gardening  and 
view  C.S.  Lewis'  Narnia  films  during  Meeting  for  Worship. 
The  Meeting  suggests  that  parents  regularly  ask  their  children 
about  First  Day  School  sessions  and  listen  seriously  to  their 
responses.  The  Meeting  has  opened  a children's  section  of  the 
Meeting  library  and  is  also  trying  to  establish  careful  record- 
keeping, knowing  that  these  records  can  sometimes  be  impor- 
tant for  such  purposes  as  conscientious  objector  status. 

Orange  Grove  Meeting's  First  Day  School  gathered  clean 
screw-top  jars  and  cloth  to  make  batches  of  soup  mix  to  sell  at 
the  AFSC  crafts  fair.  The  children  decorated  plastic  plates  for 
use  during  potlucks  to  cut  down  on  wasted  paper  goods.  Each 
month.  Orange  Grove's  Newsletter  contains  children's  ver- 
sions of  the  Queries.  Pacific  Ackworth  Meeting  invited  Or- 
ange Grove  families  to  their  traditional  early  Meeting  for 
Worship  on  Easter,  followed  by  a potluck  breakfast  and  an 
Easter  egg  hunt. 

Inland  Valley  Meeting  has  experienced  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  attending  this  past  year.  Children  now 
participate  in  the  regular  sharing  period  after  Meeting,  when 
Friends  introduce  themselves  and  speak  of  the  highlights  of 
the  previous  week.  The  Meeting  has  enjoyed  watching  a 
transformation  over  the  weeks  as  the  heads  buried  in  parents' 
laps  gradually  look  up,  and  the  children  become  more  confi- 
dent speakers  during  sharing. 

Claremont  Meeting  has  volunteers  serving  in  teams  of 
two,  on  a rotating  basis,  to  care  for  one  to  four  young  children 
during  Meeting  for  Worship.  This  spring  the  children  hosted 
a picnic  at  a local  park.  In  San  Diego,  the  older  children 
studied  the  early  days  of  Quakers,  and  the  younger  children 
used  the  book.  Color  Me  Quaker.  Both  San  Fernando  and  Santa 
Monica  Meetings  are  working  out  ways  to  effectively  pro- 
vide First  Day  School  for  a fluctuating  number  of  children  of 
several  ages.  Santa  Monica  is  considering  hiring  a teacher  to 
work  with  the  parents  and  the  First  Day  School  Committee  to 
create  a curriculum  that  reflects  a wide  array  of  philosophies.« 

Southern  California  Friends:  Contact  me  directly  with  Meeting 
news  that  may  not  appear  in  Meeting  newsletters  or  State  of  the 
Meeting  reports.  Betsy  Kahn,  4636  Morro  Drive,  Woodland  Hills, 
CA  91364.  (818)  346-3987. 
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New  Mexico  Regional  News 

by  Phyllis  Hoge,  Albuquerque  Meeting 

As  we  disperse  over  the  globe  for  the  summer  months,  we 
grow  aware  of  the  finite  place  each  of  us  has  in  the  world,  one 
soul  among  the  staggering  millions.  In  threshing  sessions  we 
discover  a truth  emerging:  that  the  center  of  our  strength,  in 
a world  where  things  fall  apart,  lies  in  small  groups.  It  is  there 
we  find  space  for  the  full  expression  of  our  gifts,  there  we  find 
the  friends  who  help  us  sustain  our  lives  in  grounded  peace. 
We  take  this  truth  to  our  Regional  and  Yearly  Meeings, 
believing  that  our  particular  small  selves  can,  with  other  small 
selves,  resolve  great  differences,  acting  in  appreciative  kind- 
liness toward  all  our  friends. 

There  were  several  opportunities  for  Friends  in  our  area  to 
join  together.  The  Spring  Women's  Retreat  was  held  at  a 
comfortable  Boy  Scout  camp  in  the  mountains.  We  created, 
alone  and  in  silence,  poems  and  pictures  we  then  shared  with 
one  another.  At  the  bi-weekly  Meeting  initiated  by  Christoval 
Sena  in  the  Los  Lunas  prison.  Friends  from  Albuquerque, 
Santa  Fe,  Socorro,  even  from  as  far  away  as  Las  Vegas  and 
Ojo  Caliente,  joined  the  prisoners  in  a strong  and  deeply 
centered  worship.  At  New  Mexico  Regional  Meeting,  the 
film.  Love  Makes  a Family,  was  shown.  Friends  are  also  plan- 
ning for  the  upcoming  1994  FWCC  at  Ghost  Ranch. 

Santa  Fe  celebrated  this  kind  of  commitment  several 
months  ago.  In  Albuquerque  Monthly  Meeting,  the  first 
such  celebration  was  held  in  May,  and  a second  is  to  be  held 
in  June.  It  has  been  a grace,  a blessing,  and  a privilege  to  be 
invited  to  take  part  in  the  promises  of  lasting  commitment  of 
loving  companions,  Peli  and  Rebecca,  Ann  and  Maureen.  At 
the  same  time,  as  relatives  rejoiced  in  the  addition  of  new 
daughters  to  the  family  groups,  those  Friends  who  were 
witnesses  recognizedthe  solerrm  knowledge  that  they  had  a 
share  in  history.  These  were  the  first  same-gender  marriages 
in  our  regions.  Durango  is  embarking  in  September  on  dis- 
cussions with  a hope  for  unity  on  a minute  regarding  this 
matter.  One  of  our  members  has  called  these  actions  a bloom- 
ing, an  unfolding  into  the  Light,  a flowering-out  of  the  Spirit 
as  we  discover  a new  direction  for  our  understanding. 

Clear  Light  in  Taos  reports  they  have  finally  found  a place 
for  regular  meetings.  Santa  Fe  Meeting,  though  it  has  long 
had  a Meeting  House,  is  still  struggling  for  space  and  for 
building  permits.  That  struggle  is  reflected  in  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  numbers  of  children  in  First  Day  School 
Albuquerque  has,  by  contrast,  been  immensely  blessed  by 
the  gifts  of  Lois  Vermilye-Weslowski  and  a few  inspired 
Friends  who  put  together  a successful  year-long  First  Day 
program  in  which  many  Friends  gladly  shared. 

Finally,  Gila'senlighteningNewsletter  flusmonflidtesan 
AFSC  message  juxtaposing  Rodent  Budi's  ccHulemnation 
of  "the  senseless  violence  in  Lee  Angeles"  with  flie  senseless 
violence  of  our  response  to  ii^tice  in  Iraq  and  Panama. 
That's  well  worth  thinking  over,  m 


Evolving  Patterns  of  Healthy  Family  Life 

by  Judy  Brutz,  Iowa  and  Ohio  Yearly  Meetings 

The  conference  on  this  theme,  co-sponsored  by  Friends 
Family  Service  and  Quaker  Hill  Conference  Center,  held 
April  3-5, 1992,  in  Richmond,  Indiana,  drew  leadership  and 
registrants  from  across  the  spectrum  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
Thirty  Friends  from  ten  Yearly  Meetings  and  four  branches  of 
Friends  came  from  as  far  away  as  Maine  and  Oregon. 

We  came  to  a place  of  quietness  and  rest,  where  we  could 
consider  our  common  concern  for  families  and  Meeting/ 
Church  life.  Worship  throughout  the  conference  opened 
hearts  and  minds  to  deeper  levels  of  understanding,  purpose, 
and  thanksgiving. 

The  keynote  address  was  given  by  Royce  Frazier  (Mid- 
America),  marriage  and  family  therapist.  Superintendent  of 
Youth  and  Director  of  the  Family  Resource  Center  of  Mid- 
America  Yearly  Meeting.  He  addressed  the  need  for  support- 
ing the  partnership  of  the  parenting  couple,  encouraging  peer 
relationships  for  the  single  parent,  and  promoting  the  net- 
working of  friendships  for  the  widowed  and  other  singles.  He 
stressed  the  importance  of  developing  the  "self"  or  the  "I"  of 
each  person,  because  "there  can't  be  a relationship  if  there  is 
no  self." 

Three  workshops  were  offered. 

Workshop  One,  Pastoral  care  of  Families  in  Meeting  or 
Church,  was  led  by  Loretta  Gula  (Indiana),  marriage  and 
family  therapist  and  researcher  on  how  our  individual  fan\ily 
histories  influence  our  church  life,  and  Joseph  Kelly  (Indiana), 
drug  and  alcohol  counselor  and  pastor  in  Michigan. 

Workshop  Two,  Personal  and  Family  Counseling  for 
Individuals  and.  Families  in  Crisis,  was  led  by  Tom  Klaus 
(lowa-FUM),  a therapist  who  works  with  teenaged  fathers 
and  is  the  author  of  two  books  for  children  from  alcoholic 
families. 

Workshop  Three,  Pastoral  Care  of  Abusive  and  Dysfunc- 
tional Families,  was  led  by  Judy  Brutz  (lowa-FUM,  Lake  Erie, 
and  Ohio  Conservative),  a marriage  and  family  therapist, 
educator,  and  researcher;  and  Cornelia  Parkes  (New  En- 
gland), who  is  traveling  in  the  ministry  in  New  England  with 
concern  for  the  spiritual  consequences  of  sexual  abuse  of 
children. 

Conference  participants  made  it  clear  to  Board  members 
that  there  is  a need  for  Friends  Family  Service,  particularly 
since  there  is  no  other  broadly  based  Friends  organization  that 
addresses  family  issues.  The  Board  was  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue holding  conferences,  to  focus  on  education  of  Meeting 
and  Church  leadership,  and  to  present  programs  with  narrow 
fod  (such  as  the  Meeting's  role  in  preparation  and  oversight 
for  marriages). 

If  you  are  interested  in  additional  information,  please 
contact  Gail  Noland,  325  Ash  #3,  Carlisle,  lA  50047.  ■ 

Judy  Brutz  will  be  Friend  in  Residence  at  North  Pacific  Yearly 
Meeting,  July  23-26, 1992. 
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Pacific  Yearly  Meeting,  August  6-9, 1992,  Claremont,  California. 


Wed.  8/5 

Thurs.  8/6 

Fri.  8/7 

Sat.  8/8 

Sun.  8/9 

Early  Morning  Spiritual  Growth  and  Healing  Groups 

7:30-8:30  a.m. 
Breakfast  (by  reservation) 

Set-up  time  for  Children's 
Program  and  Arrangements 
all  day 

Representative  Committee 
9-11:15  a.m. 

9:00-10:00  a.m 
Plenary  2 

Meeting  for  Worship 

9:00 - 10:30  a.m. 
Plenary  6 
Meeting  for 
Worship/Memorials 

9:00-  10:30  a.m. 
Plenary  7 
(Closing) 

10:15-11:30  a.m. 
Plenary  3 

10:45-  11:45  a.m. 
Interest  Groups 

10:30-  11:30  a.m. 

Plenary  8 
Closing  Worship 

11:45  a.m.  - 12:45  p.m. 
Lunch 

(by  reservation) 

Box  lunch 
as  reserved 

1:00  - 2:45  p.m. 
Committees  meet 

1:15 -2:45  p.m. 
Worship-Fellowship  Groups 

1:00  - 2:00  p.m. 
2:15 -3:15  p.m. 
Interest  Groups 

12  noon  - 1:00  p.m. 
Evaluation  session  for 
comm,  clerks,  officers,  etc. 

3:00  - 5:00  p.m. 
Representative  Committee 

3:00  - 5:00  p.m. 
Plenary  4 

3:30-5:00  p.m. 
Worship-Fellowship  Groups 

5:30  - 6:30  p.m. 
Dinner 

7:00  - 7:45  p.m. 
Representative  Committee 

7:00  - 8:30  p.m. 

Plenary  1 
PYM  BEGINS 

7:00-7:30  p.m. 
Intergenerational  Sing 

7:00  - 8:00  p.m. 
Community  Sing-a-Long 

8:00  p.m. 
Committees  meet 
(at  the  call  of  their  clerks) 

8:30  p.m. 

Snacks  & Social  Hour 

7:30  - 9:00  p.m. 
Plenary  5 

8:30-  11:00  p.m. 
JYM  Dance 

(also,  videos  to  be  shared) 

9:30  p.m.  (or  after  scheduled  activity) 
Sharing  Groups 
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Announcements 

Flagstaff  Meeting 

Flagstaff  Friends  Meeting  has  changed  its  Meeting  for 
Worship  to  10:00  a.m. 

Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly  Meeting 

Quarterly  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Lazy  F Ranch  near 
EUensburg  from  September  18-20,  1992.  The  theme  will  be 
"Discernment:  Seeking  Divine  Will  For  Our  Lives."  Potential 
Worship  Sharing  or  Interest  Group  leaders  should  contact 
Lucy  Fullerton,  407  NE  45th  St  #6,  Seattle,  WA  98105. 

PYM  Young  Friends 

A pre-PYM  gathering  of  Young  Friends  is  being  explored. 
There  may  be  a camping/caravan  toward  PYM  from  the 
North.  Write  to  Sage  Wexler,  2615  F St,  #1,  Sacramento,  CA 
95816.  Or  call  Doth  Vura-Weis  (714)  796-6379. 

Colorado  Quaker  Women's  Gathering 

Colorado  Quaker  W omen  will  meet  at  Camp  La  Foret  near 
Colorado  Springs  on  August  28-30, 1992.  The  theme  will  be 
"Quaker  Time  — Simplicity  and  the  Pace  of  Our  Lives."  For 
information,  contact  Barbara  Stephens  at  (303) 423-5194 (home) 
or  (303)  757-9599  (work). 

Quaker  Center 

Sing  Your  Heart  Out!  with  Carol  Valentine,  will  be  a 
weekend  filled  with  improvisational  movement  and  singing, 
August  14-16, 1992. 

At  the  Annual  Workcamp,  August  31  - September  7, 1992, 
Friends  will  renovate  the  Casa  de  Luz,  insulating  and  repair- 
ing the  roof,  painting  interior  and  exterior,  repairing  the 
fireplace,  and  replacing  the  carpet. 

For  information,  write  or  call  Quaker  Center,  Box  686,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA  95005.  (408)  336-8333. 

RAIN 

RAIN,  the  recently  revived  quarterly  of  community-based 
solutions  to  economic,  political,  and  ecological  problems,  has 
resumed  publication.  Articles  in  the  Winter /Spring  1992 
issue  include  Conununity  Supported  Agriculture  and  Mak- 
ing Workbikes  for  the  Neighborhood.  The  subscription  price 
is  $20  per  year.  Interested  Friends  should  write  to  RAIN,  PO 
Box  30097,  Eugene,  OR  97403-9979. 

Global  California  '92 

The  California  Conference  on  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Nations  will  be  held  in  Sacramento,  September  11-13, 
1992.  The  Conference  will  follow  up  on  the  UN  Conference  on 
Environment  and  Development,  the  Earth  Summit.  It  will 
address  the  environment,  sustainable  development,  global 
peace,  and  arms  control.  For  information,  write  UNA-USA 
Sacramento,  1910  P St,  Sacramento,  CA  95814. 


Query  on  Gay,  Lesbian,  and  Bisexual  People 

by  Rob  Roy  Woodman,  Davis  Meeting 

At  the  Spring  meeting  of  College  Park  Quarterly  Meeting, 
a group  of  Friends  gathered  with  a shared  concern  in  the 
continuing  increase  in  violence  against  gay  and  lesbian  people. 
It  was  reported  by  the  Associated  Press  that  there  was  a 31% 
increase  in  violence  against  gay  and  lesbian  people  during 
1991  in  major  urban  areas  of  the  United  States.  In  Sacramento, 
California,  there  is  an  organization  called  Zoro  which  uses 
fundamentalist  Christian  argument  to  justify  a campaign  of 
violence  against  gay  and  lesbian  owned  businesses,  organiza- 
tions, and  some  individuals.  Graffiti  was  spray-painted  in  the 
foyer  of  the  Lambda  Community  Center,  the  gay  and  lesbian 
community  center  in  Sacramento.  A man  walked  into  a 
lesbian-owned  bookstore  and  threatened  to  bum  it  down.  A 
former  employee  of  the  Friends  Committee  on  Legislation 
was  named  to  be  hit. 

In  our  interest  group,  which  consisted  of  gay,  lesbian, 
bisexual,  and  heterosexual  people,  we  discussed  the  problem 
of  violence  in  our  society.  But  in  the  end,  we  decided  that  we 
each  need  to  take  personal  responsibility.  We  decided  that  we 
need  to  be  known  as  gay,  lesbian,  bisexual,  or  a friend  of  these 
people,  wherever  we  are.  If  we  fail  to  do  that,  we  allow  others 
to  continue  with  their  ill-formed  ideas  about  us.  Also,  we  are 
the  only  ones  who  can  provide  role  models  for  young  people 
who  are  discovering  that  they  are  gay  or  lesbian. 

As  we  discussed  what  we  could  do  with  our  Meetings,  the 
issue  of  membership  arose.  We  reasoned  that  in  John 
Woolman's  day,  a membership  committee  may  well  have 
asked  if  a person  owned  slaves,  or  if  a person  were  able  to  see 
that  of  God  in  a person  of  African  descent.  Now  the  litmus  test 
concerns  gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual  people. 

We  developed  the  following  request  of  Monthly  Meet- 
ings: 

"We  would  like  to  ask  Monthly  Meetings  to  develop  a 
query  for  use  in  membership  committees  along  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

How  do  you  embrace  the  concept  of  'that  of  God  in 
every  person'  as  it  applies  to  gay,  lesbian,  and  bisexual 
people?"  ■ 
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Advertisements 

All  ads  submitted  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  and  testimonies  of  Friends.  $.40 
per  word.  Minimum  charge,  $8.00.  Add 
10%  if  boxed.  ALL  ADS  MUST  BE  PRE- 
PAID, payment  accompanying  copy.  Send 
for  information  sheet  with  prices  for  display 
ads  and  mechanical  requirements.  Copy 
deadline:  45  days  prior  to  publication.  Pub- 
lishing of  advertisements  does  not  imply 
endorsement  by  Friends  Bulletin. 


JOHN  WOOLMAN  SCHOOL  — 
Only  West  Coast  Friends  Secondary 
School!  Simple  rural  living,  small 
classes,  work  program,  loving 
community. 

12585  Jones  Bar  Rd,  Nevada  City,  CA 
95959.  (916)273-3183. 


FRIEND-IN-RESIDENCE  — Pima 
Monthly  Meeting  (931  N Fifth  Ave,  Tuc- 
son, AZ  85705)  seeks  Friend-in-Residence 
couple/individual  by  autumn.  Apartment 
and  utilities  offered.  Resume  and  letter  of 
interest  to  Search  Conunittee  by  Sept.l. 


Center  Director  and  Program 
Director  - (couple  preferred)  for  Ben 
Lomond  Quaker  Center,  a conference 
and  retreat  facility  in  the  coastal 
redwoods,  eighty  miles  south  of  San 
Francisco.  Organization  and  people 
skills  plus  an  understanding  and 
support  of  Friends’  values,  beliefs,  and 
practices  essential.  Work  closely  with 
Board,  Friends,  and  public.  Compre- 
hensive administrative  responsibihties: 
book-keeping,  reservations,  program 
development,  hosting  group  rentals, 
fund-raising,  housekeeping,  property 
management.  (Macintosh  literacy 
desired.)  Salary,  housing,  utilities, 
benefits.  Request  application  packet 
by  7/20/92  from:  Search  Conunittee, 
Quaker  Center,  PO  Box  686,  Ben 
Lomond,  CA  95005.  (408)  336-8333. 


From  Rio  to  a Renewed  Planet 

by  Qare  Galbiaitiv  Delta  Meeting 

Stephen  Collett  wrote  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Nairobi  where  our  Quaker 
UN  team  hosted  the  finale  of  our  series 
of  conferences  for  diplomats  preparing 
documents  for  Rio.  The  weekend 
colloquium  was  appreciated  and  seemed 
helpful  to  senior  negotiators. 

The  overall  feeling  at  the  QUNO 
office,  after  two  years  of  intense  work  on 
the  conference  preparations,  is  that  the 
Rio  Earth  Summit  will  mark  a signifi- 
cant achievement  for  the  community  of 
nations  and  for  all  those  parts  that  have 
worked  for  a more  sustainable  global 
system — the  strong  and  expansive  coa- 
litions of  science,  non-govemmental 
organizations,  business,  local  authori- 
ties, and  others  which  promoted  the 
agreements  to  be  signed  there.  There  are 
flaws,  certainly,  and  weaknesses  to  be 
seen  from  almost  any  perspective.  But 
the  overall  draft  package,  with  the  two 
treaties  on  protection  of  climate  and 
biodiversity,  the  Rio  Declaration  (Earth 
Charter)  and  Agenda  21,  is  innovative 
and  challenging.  Mari  Omland,  QUNO 
intern,  attended  for  the  Quaker  Office  to 
get  our  own  insider's  view  of  the  results 
and  how  they  came  about.  While  there 
was  no  official  FWCC  delegation,  a num- 
ber of  Friends  attended  in  their  various 
capacities,  some  from  California. 

Following  up  on  Rio,  bringing  re- 
sponsibility to  the  nation,  state,  and  lo- 
cal level  will  be  conferences  feahiring 
those  who  attended  and  those  able  to 
put  the  results  into  practice.  One,  the 
Sacramento  United  Association  confer- 
ence, September  11-13,  invites  Western 
Friends  to  attend.  Global  California  '92 
covers  Natural,  Human,  and  Economic 
Resources  and  Global  Security:  Peace- 
keeping and  Peace  Making,  and  will 
presentspeakerssuchasBrianUrquhart, 
former  Assistant  Secretary  General,  and 
Joan  Martin  Brown,  Director  of  the 
United  Nations  Environment  Program, 
Washington  office.  For  an  application 
form  and  further  information,  please 
write  to  me  at  PO  Box  4264,  Dorrington, 
CA  95223,  or  caU  (209)  795-7033.  ■ 


Vital  Statistics 

Birth 

• Jon  William  Sweitzer-Lamme, 
bom  to  Sandy  Sweitzer  and  Rob 
Lamme,  April  25, 1992,  Santa  Cruz 
Meeting. 

Marriages 

• Maria  Antonieta  "Toni"  Collins 
and  Norman  Iver  Renoos,  March 
21, 1992,  Rogue  Valley  Meeting. 

• Riley  Newman  and  Rebecca 
(Becky)  Layfield,  March  22, 1992, 
under  the  care  of  Orange  County 
Meeting,  where  Becky  is  a 
member. 

• George  Clinton  Millikan  and  Ann 
Jean  Kahnl,  May  3, 1992,  Berkeley 
Meeting. 

• Robert  Levering  and  Amy  Lyman, 
May  24, 1992,  (Quaker  Center,  Ben 
Lomond,  California,  under  the 
care  of  San  Francisco  Meeting, 
where  both  are  members. 

Deaths 

• Bill  Bruff,  May  11, 1992,  Redwood 
Forest  Meeting. 

• David  C^uinn,  May  9, 1992, 
Honolulu  Meeting. 


Subscribe  to  Friends  Bulletin. 

Please  enclose  $20  for  individual  and 
gift  subscriptions,  $16  for  meeting 
subscriptions  (list  meeting),  and  $14  for 
low  income/student  subscriptions. 

Name  

Address  

City/State/Zip 

□ New  □ Gift  □ Renewal 

Meeting 

Contributions  to  Friends  Bulletin  are 
tax  deductible  and  most  welcome. 
Please  mail  to  Friends  Bulletin,  1620 
NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR  97330. 
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Call  to  Pacific  Yearly  Meetings  1992 

by  Jane  Walters  Peers,  Qerk 


Members,  attenders,  and  friends  of  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting  are  called  to  the  46th  annual  session  to 
be  held  from  Thursday  evening,  August  6,  until  First  Day  morning,  August  9,  at  Qaremont  McKenna 
College,  Claremont,  California.  Registration  forms  have  been  mailed  to  all  Qerks  and  Convenors  of 
Meetings  and  Worship  Groups  for  them  to  distribute  or  make  available.  If  one  is  not  available  to  you 
by  this  means,  please  call  or  write  one  of  the  Registrars — Gary  Wolff  (Orange  Grove  Meeting)  or  Betty 
Miller  (Redwood  Forest  Meeting). 

A detailed  letter  was  sent  to  all  Representatives,  Qerks,  and  Convenors.  It  will  help  if  this  can  be 
widely  circulated,  as  it  addresses  most  of  the  changes  and  gives  considerable  information,  including 
the  causes  for  this  year's  emergency  response  in  planning. 

This  will  be  an  unusual  Yearly  Meeting,  and  Friends  will  need  to  come  prepared  to  make 
adjustments.  Our  purpose  in  this,  as  in  all  of  our  sessions,  will  be  to  renew  the  bonds  which  unite  us, 
to  seek  to  know  what  we  are  called  to  do  in  this  hour,  to  worship,  study,  plan,  and  play  together.  The 
shortened  time,  and,  indeed,  the  entire  format  is  a response  to  urgencies  of  tiiis  year  only.  We  will  be 
meeting,  mostly  over  the  weekend,  with  Saturday  seen  as  a day  of  remembrance  and  of  sharing  our 
interests  and  concerns. 

This  yearly  session  is  seen  as  a "sequential"  meeting,  with  business  being  mainly  conducted 
during  the  committee  days  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Yearly  Meeting  itself  will  deal  with 
business  mostly  on  Friday  and  offer  opportunities  for  Friends  to  share  their  work  through  Interest 
Groups  on  Saturday,  followed  by  a camping  experience  at  a separate  site  beginning  after  PYM  on  First 
Day. 

A pre-session  period  from  Wednesday  evening  to  Thursday  dinner  hour  will  give  time  for  the 
major  portion  of  business  to  be  attended  to  in  a combination  of  Representative  Committee  and 
Standing  Committee  meetings.  Committees  will  need  to  have  their  business  well  in  hand  before 
presenting  material  to  Representative  Committee. 

The  number  of  plenary  sessions  is  curtailed,  with  only  essential  and  well-seasoned  business 
expected  to  come  before  us.  However,  there  will  still  be  a carefully  planned  Children's  Program,  the 
Junior  Yearly  Meeting  will  hold  its  dance,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Young  Friends  will  have  an  active 
program.  By  a fortunate  chance,  the  well-known  editors  of  Rise  up  Singing  will  be  on  the  West  Coast 
and  will  twice  lead  us  in  their  particular  ministry  and  will  also  work  with  the  children  in  their  program. 

Plans  have  had  to  be  changed  in  response  to  the  emergency  situation  perceived  during 
RepresentativeCommitteeinFebruary.  This  wiUprobablybetheonlyyear  with  just  thisformat.  It  may 
provide  us  with  an  opportunity  for  a different  kind  of  experience  together  and  may  evenbe  refreshing 
for  us  as  we  plan  for  frie  future.  There  will  be  time  on  Friday  evening  for  Friends  to  meet  together  to 
discuss  the  future.  The  more  of  us  who  can  participate  in  that  process,  the  more  PYM  will  reflect  our 
needs  and  desires. 

Although  we  cannot  camp.  Friends  are  encouraged  to  be  in  touch  with  each  other  and  to  plan 
together  for  a camping  experience  immediately  following  our  closing  session  at  noon  on  First  Day. 
Young  Friends  and  Junior  Yearly  Meeting  are  particularly  interested  in  this.  Diana  Lockard  and  Brian 
Vura-Weiss  have  been  trying  to  find  sites  to  recommend  to  Friends. 

Despite  the  changes,  some  things  remain  constant.  There  will  be  Worship-Fellowship  groups. 
Although  they  cannot  meet  as  often,  the  sessions  will  be  longer.  We  will  start  each  day  with  worship, 
as  seemsproper  for  our  Sodety.Inourplenaiy  sessions,  we  will  continue  tohonorthe  corporate  search 
undergirdingour  lives.  Wewill  be  helpingeachother  hear  and  respond  to  Divine  Will  inour  unending 
endeavor  to  be  responsible  stewards. 

Let  us  come  together  with  hope  and  rejoice  that  a way  has  been  found  for  us  to  meet  this  year, 
however  different  that  may  be  from  the  past.  Let  us  seek  diligently  for  guidance  in  our  use  of  our  lives. 
Let  us  hold  each  other  in  love  and  charity  as  we  look  toward  fids  year  at  Pacific  Yearly  Meeting.  ■ 


[ PYM  Registrar,  Gary  Wolff,  1020  El  Sur  Ave,  Arcadia,  CA  91006.  (818)  359  - 6614. 

Registration  Deadline:  July  18,1992. 

PYM  Phone  Number  at  Claremont  McKenna  College  (714)  621-8555,  ext.  3434. 
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FRIENDS  BULLETIN  S©COnd  Class  Mail  Drawing  by  Cretchen  McGarigle,  Claremont  Meeting. 

1620  NW  Menlo  Drive,  Corvallis,  OR  97330-2055 


